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THE 


HUNTERIAN  ORATION. 


The  annual  oration,  which  I  have  this  day  under- 
taken to  deliver,  was  founded  by  the  late  Sir 
Everard  Home  and  Dr.  Baillie,  for  the  purpose 
of  commemorating  John  Hunter,  and  other  illus- 
trious individuals,  who  exist  no  longer  among  us, 
but  who,  while  they  did  exist,  contributed  to  ad- 
vance the  sciences,  or  otherwise  to  adorn  the  cha- 
racter of  the  surgical  profession.  It  relates  to  the 
dead,  but  was  intended  for  the  advantage  of  the 
living.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  is  more 
useful  for  us  to  compare  ourselves  with  those, 
whose  reputation  has  stood  the  test  of  a  long 
series  of  years,  than  with  those  by  whom  we  are 
actually  surrounded,  who  are  actors  in  the  same 
drama  with  ourselves.  Of  the  former,  at  any  rate, 
we  can  form  a  more  just  estimate  than  we  can  of 
the  latter.  For  them,  to  use  the  language  of  an 
extraordinary  woman,  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
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French  revolution,  this  is  "  An  appeal  to  impartial 
posterity."  There  is  no  private  friendship  to  raise 
them  above  their  proper  level ;  no  jealousy  of 
competitors  to  detract  from  their  real  merits. 
They  stand  forth  as  the  subjects  of  history,  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  the  mist  of  human  passions. 
The  same  light  shines  upon  their  excellencies,  and 
upon  their  defects,  and  the  stamp  of  Time  has  fixed 
the  real  value  of  their  achievements. 

Nothing  that  tends  to  illustrate  John  Hunter's 
history,  and  the  formation  of  his  character,  can 
be  considered  as  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
course ;  and  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  carrying 
you  back  to  a  distant  period,  antecedent  to  that 
at  which  he  began  his  career  as  a  student  of  our 
profession. 

A  century  has  just  elapsed  since  a  young  man, 
established  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  then 
small  town  of  Hamilton,  in  Scotland,  received  into 
his  house  another  young  man,  not  many  years 
junior  to  himself,  as  a  pupil,  that  he  might  in- 
struct him,  as  far  as  his  limited  means  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  in  the  elements  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  After  the  lapse  of  three 
years,  an  intimate  friendship  having  become  estab- 
lished between  the  master  and  the  pupil,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  enter  into  a  partner-ship 
to  practise  in  Hamilton  as  surgeons  and  apo- 
thecaries. For  this  purpose,  however,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  the  younger  of  these  indi- 
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viduals  should  visit  the  medical  schools,  which  had 
then  been  only  lately  established,  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  so  as  to  complete  his  education. 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  at  the  end  of  another 
year,  studying  Anatomy  in  London  under  Dr. 
Douglas,  a  celebrated  anatomist  of  that  day,  and 
filling,  at  the  same  time,  the  office  of  preceptor 
to  Dr.  Douglas's  children.  Here  new  schemes 
of  life  were  offered  to  his  ambition  ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  he  never  returned  to  Hamilton. 
Not  long  afterwards  his  friend  followed  his  ex- 
ample, seeking  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  first  in  Glasgow,  afterwards  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Of  these  young  men  the  one,  and  the  elder, 
was  William  Cullen  ;  and  the  other  was  William 
Hunter :  and  such  was  the  humble  origin  of  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  ever  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  medical  profession. 

Of  Cullen,  you  well  know  that  his  talents  raised 
him  ultimately  to  the  high  situation  of  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh : 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  estimate  which 
we  now  form  of  his  pathological  doctrines,  they 
had  a  most  extended  influence,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  their  being  promulgated,  but  long  after- 
wards ;  and  that  his  system  of  nosology  has,  even 
within  these  few  years,  been  a  principal  text-book 
of  the  medical  schools. 

William  Hunter,  transplanted  to  London,  en- 
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tered  enthusiastically  into  his  new  pursuits  ;  and 
we  find  him,  some  time  afterwards,  writing  to  his 
friend  Cullen  in  the  following  terms:  —  "Well! 
how  does  the  animal  oeconomy  appear  to  you, 
now  that  you  have  examined  it,  as  one  may  say, 
with  precision?  I  have  good  reason  to  put  the 
question  to  you;  because,  in  my  little  attempts 
that  way,  since  I  began  to  think  for  myself, 
Nature,  where  I  am  best  disposed  to  mark  her, 
beams  so  strong  upon  me,  that  I  am  lost  in 
wonder,  and  count  it  sacrilege  to  measure  her 
meanest  features  by  my  largest  conceptions.'*  Not 
many  years  elapsed  before  he  became  well  known 
as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy.  This  was  the  found- 
ation of  his  fortune  ;  but  he  was  ultimately  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  greatest  pathologists  at  that 
time  in  Europe. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  one  present  of 
such  an  age  as  to  remember  what  William  Hunter 
was  as  an  anatomical  teacher.  But  tradition  sup- 
plies the  place  of  memory;  and  I  have,  in  the 
early  part  of  my  life,  so  frequently  heard  him 
spoken  of  in  that  capacity  by  older  persons,  that 
it  seems  to  me  almost  as  if  I  had  been  myself  his 
pupil.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  at  once  simple 
and  profound :  minute  in  his  anatomical  demon- 
strations, yet  the  very  reverse  of  dry  and  tedious. 
Subjects,  which  were  uninteresting  in  themselves, 
were  rendered  interesting  by  the  liveliness  of  hi6 
descriptions  ;  and  the  more  important  points  were 
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illustrated  by  the  relation  of  cases,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  appropriate  anecdotes,  which,  while 
they  relieved  the  painful  effort  of  attention,  served 
to  impress  his  lessons  on  the  mind  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  never  be  effaced.  His 
paper  on  the  structure  of  the  cartilages  of  joints, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the 
year  1743  (at  which  time  he  was  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  in  which  he  anticipated  all  that 
Bichat  wrote  sixty  years  afterwards,  respecting  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes), and  his  illustrations  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
sufficiently  shew  how  correct  he  was  in  matters  of 
detail,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  comprehensive 
were  his  general  views.  But  we  have  evidence 
that  his  Lectures  possessed  merits  of  a  higher 
order  than  these.  His  paper  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  signs  of  murder  in  the  case  of  bastard 
children,  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  seems  to 
have  been  little  else  than  a  transcript  of  a  part 
of  one  of  his  Lectures  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  it  without  being  struck,  not  only  with  the 
intellectual  penetration,  the  great  good  sense,  and 
the  power  of  argument,  which  is  there  displayed ; 
but  also  with  the  indications  which  it  affords  of  a 
humane,  charitable,  and  even  tender  disposition. 
If  we  may  venture,  from  this  specimen,  to  form 
our  judgment  as  to  his  other  lectures,  their  ten- 
dency must  have  been  to  improve  his  pupils,  with 
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respect  to  their  moral  qualities,  fully  as  much  as 
with  respect  to  their  professional  attainments. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  delight  in  that  occu- 
pation, in  which  he  is  conscious  that  he  excels : 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  delivery  of  his 
Lectures  on  Anatomy  was  William  Hunter's  fa- 
vourite pursuit.  At  first,  he  found  it  convenient 
to  teach  anatomy,  as  affording  him  the  means  of 
subsistence  ;  but  he  continued  to  do  so,  when  the 
more  lucrative  pursuits  of  private  practice  had 
given  him  wealth  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  his  early  life.  From  this  time,  as  I 
have  been  informed  on  good  authority,  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  "  I  wish  to  make  no  profit  of 
my  Lectures  :  I  am  quite  satisfied  if  they  pay  their 
own  expenses  which,  of  course,  included  those  of 
the  anatomical  department  of  his  museum.  The 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  lecturer  was  ter- 
minated only  by  his  death  ;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that,  when  his  last  moments  had  arrived, 
his  mind  still  reverted  to  that  which  he  regarded 
as  the  most  worthy  occupation  of  his  life,  and  that 
he  said,  "  I  wish  now  that  I  had  but  strength  to 
bear  being  carried  into  my  theatre,  that  I  might 
tell  my  pupils  how  much  comfort  and  happiness 
I  feel." 

Fifty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  period 
to  which  this  anecdote  refers,  and  all  but  a  few  of 
the  latest  of  William  Hunter's  pupils  have  followed 
their  master  to  another  stage  of  existence.  But 
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he  has  other  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
which  will  be  recognised  when  he  is  forgotten  as  a 
lecturer.  His  various  Essays  published  in  the 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  and  in  his 
Commentaries,  are  most  valuable  contributions  to 
medical  literature  ;  and  whatever  advances  may 
have  been  made  in  the  science  of  our  profession  of 
late  years,  no  one  can,  even  now,  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  them,  without  being  conscious  that  he 
has  obtained  something,  which  could  not  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere.  Yet  we  might  almost  wish 
that  his  Commentaries  had  never  been  given  to  the 
world,  as  they  display  the  only  marks  of  weakness, 
which,  looking  at  him  at  a  distance,  we  can  discern 
in  this  great  man's  character.  They  are  in  great 
measure  controversial,  and  are  composed  in  an 
indignant  spirit,  roused  by  some  attempts  made  by 
his  cotemporaries  to  rob  him  of  his  scientific  dis- 
coveries. He  might  very  safely  have  rested  on 
his  high  reputation,  and  left  it  to  others  to  do  him 
justice.  But  what  I  have  just  mentioned  were 
his  minor  works.  His  greatest  effort  as  an  author 
was  his  exposition  of  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid 
uterus.  This  subject  he  made  peculiarly  his  own, 
by  collecting  the  scattered  portions  of  knowledge 
which  already  existed  respecting  it,  and  combining 
with  them  his  own  great  discoveries.  William 
Hunter  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  value 
of  this  great  undertaking.  He  regarded  it  as 
belonging,  not  to  this  country  only,  but  to  the 
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world.  The  drawings  and  engravings  were  made 
by  the  ablest  artists  ;  and  he  observes  in  his  preface, 
that  this  mode  of  communicating  our  ideas  to 
others  in  many  respects  answers  the  purpose  of 
that  universal  language,  which  sanguine  and  specu- 
lative minds  have  so  long  sought  in  vain.  A  Latin 
translation  stands  by  the  side  of  the  English  text ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  elegance  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  composition  in  the  dead  language 
proves  the  author  to  have  been  as  accomplished  as 
a  Latin  scholar  as  he  was  as  an  anatomist.  So 
anxious  was  he  that  this  work  should  be  in  all 
respects  as  complete  as  possible,  that  he  had  it 
printed  by  Baskerville  ;  and  he  observes  that 
"  the  additional  expense  of  Mr.  Baskerville's  art 
was  incurred,  not  for  the  sake  of  elegance  alone, 
but  also  for  the  advantage  of  his  paper  and  ink, 
which  render  a  leaf  of  his  press-work  an  admirable 
preserver  of  the  plates,  between  which  it  is 
placed." 

If  we  inquire  into  the  private  life  of  William 
Hunter,  we  find  that  he  was  never  married ;  that 
his  domestic  establishment  was  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  and  that  his  habits  were  of  the  most  frugal 
kind.  But  let  us  not  suppose  that  this  was  in 
any  degree  the  result  of  avarice.  He  had  no 
taste  for  those  luxuries,  or  for  that  display,  for 
which  wealth  is  usually  exchanged;  or,  at  all 
events,  he  had  another  object  in  view,  which  he 
prized  more  highly  than  these:  and,  in  what- 
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ever  related  to  this,  he  was  liberal  even  to  ex- 
travagance. I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  refer  to 
his  museum.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  anatomy. 
It  was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his 
Lectures,  and  its  chief  value  consisted  in  the  pre- 
parations illustrative  of  the  changes  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  in  those  relating  to  diseased  structure,  and 
in  the  catalogue.  The  latter  is  replete  with  the 
most  interesting  pathological  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  ;  and  I  am  greatly  deceived 
by  my  juvenile  recollections  of  it,  if  I  am  not 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  publication  of  it, 
even  at  the  present  time,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  our  profession. 

But  many  present  remember,  as  I  do,  that  the 
anatomical  department  occupied  only  the  gallery 
of  the  building  in  which  the  museum  was  placed. 
A  most  valuable  and  extensive  library,  and  a 
costly  collection  of  medals  and  minerals,  filled  the 
lower  part  of  it,  and  served  to  demonstrate  that 
the  collector  of  these  treasures  could  well  estimate 
the  value  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  himself 
engaged.  There  was  a  collection  of  paintings  also 
by  the  first  masters,  but  deposited  in  other  apart- 
ments. It  is  said,  that  the  expense  of  forming 
the  museum  did  not  amount  to  less  than  100,000/., 
the  whole  of  which  was  derived  from  the  savings 
of  a  laboriously  earned  professional  income. 
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This  museum  is  now  deposited  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  We  cannot  grudge  the  possession  of 
it  to  that  institution,  which  had  the  honour  of 
forming  the  young  mind  of  him,  who  has  done 
us  so  much  honour  since.  But  some  persons  may 
be  of  opinion  that,  as  it  would  have  been  more 
accessible,  so  it  would  have  been  more  useful,  if 
placed  in  this  metropolis  of  the  world  rather  than 
where  it  now  is.  Such  seems  to  have  been  William 
Hunter's  opinion  also.  How  it  happened  that  he 
altered  his  original  intentions  respecting  it  is  so 
well  known,  that  it  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to 
say  a  word  on  the  subject.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
Government  of  that  day,  a  vacant  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  crown  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charing-cross,  on  which,  if  it  were  granted  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  he  offered  to  erect  a  suitable 
building,  and  establish  his  museum,  at  the  same 
time  endowing  a  Professorship,  and  to  bequeath 
the  whole  to  the  public.  The  minister  to  whom 
this  proposal  was  made,  scarcely  condescended 
even  to  answer  William  Hunter's  letter ! 

Those  who  consider  how  great  an  influence  the 
example,  precepts,  and  works  of  William  Hunter 
have  exercised  over  the  whole  medical  profession, 
will  scarcely  think  that  I  have  wandered  from  my 
subject  in  speaking  of  him  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present.  But  I  can  offer  another  apology  for  the 
course  which  I  have  ventured  to  adopt.  On  the 
same  principle  on  which  Ulysses  is  made  to  lay 
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claim  to  part  of  the  glory  belonging  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Achilles,  William  Hunter  deserves  to  be 
honoured  on  account  of  those  of  his  brother  John  : 

"  Ergo  opera  illius  mea  sunt." 

He  brought  the  uncouth  Scotch  lad  to  London, 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers of  this  country,  but  who  might  otherwise 
have  remained  to  be  a  farmer  in  his  native  county 
of  Lanark.  It  was  as  his  pupil  that  John  Hunter 
pursued  his  earliest  studies  in  his  profession  :  and 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  his  example  that  he 
learned  to  cultivate  as  a  science  what  was  before 
little  more  than  a  practical  art  and  trade. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  should  not  at  all 
exaggerate  what  we  owe  to  John  Hunter,  if  I  were 
to  assert  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  there  has  been  no  individual,  in  these 
latter  times,  who  has  done  so  much  as  he  has  done 
towards  altering  and  elevating  the  character  of  the 
peculiar  sciences  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention ; 
and,  be  it  observed,  that  these  were  not  sciences  of 
limited  extent.  They  embraced  whatever  belongs 
to  the  physical  phenomena  of  life  ;  the  natural 
and  healthy  structure  of  animals  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  and  the  aberrations  and  changes 
which  constitute  disease. 

The  study  of  comparative  anatomy  (that  term 
being  intended  to  designate  the  anatomy  of  animals 
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generally,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  anatomy 
of  any  single  species)  is  of  very  ancient  date.    It  is 
one  of  those  many  branches  of  science  which  oc- 
cupied the  comprehensive  mind  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
since  the  revival  of  the  love  of  knowledge  from 
the  torpor  of  the  dark  ages,  there  have  been 
always  individuals  who  pursued  it  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.    But,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  these  inquiries  were  carried  on  in  a  vague 
and  desultory  manner.    A  master  mind  was  want- 
ing, capable  of  grasping  the  entire  subject ;  of 
analysing,  combining,  and  arranging  the  apparently 
heterogeneous  and  discordant  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed ;  and  of  exhibiting  them  in  their 
mutual  relations,  forming  one  harmonious  system 
worthy  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Those 
who  attribute  the  glory  of  having  first  accomplished 
these  objects  to  Cuvier,  do  great  injustice  to  our 
own  countryman.  The  labours  of  John  Hunter  pre- 
ceded those  of  the  French  philosopher.  In  Cuvier's 
work  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  we  find  recorded 
an  immense  number  and  variety  of  facts  con- 
nected with  the  structure  of  all  kinds  of  animals ; 
but  we  need  only  to  walk  into  the  museum  of  this 
College  to  see  the  facts  themselves,  displayed  by 
the  hand  of  John  Hunter,  or  under  his  immediate 
superintendence.    I  was  acquainted  formerly  with 
a  most  intelligent  Greek,  who  having  received  the 
best  education  which  Greece  afforded,  passed  some 
years  in  this  country.    This  gentleman  was  ac- 
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customed  to  describe  one  of  the  advantages,  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  visit  to  England,  in  some- 
thing like  the  following  terms  :  —  "I  had  acquired 
in  Greece  a  good  deal  of  the  learning  which  is  to 
be  obtained  from  books;  but  I  now  know  how 
much  inferior  the  study  of  books  is  to  the  study 
of  things."  Such  is  the  difference,  in  one  respect, 
between  the  lectures  of  Cuvier  and  the  museum 
of  Hunter. 

But  that  museum  is  not  merely  a  great  col- 
lection of  anatomical  specimens.  The  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  them  indicates  the  most  phi- 
losophical views  of  physiology.  The  mind  of  the 
student  is  gradually  led  from  the  elementary  to 
the  most  complicated  forms  of  animal  existence. 
The  simple  functions  of  one  race  of  creatures  serves 
to  illustrate  what  would  be  otherwise  incompre- 
hensible in  the  functions  of  others.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum  suggested  to  Cuvier  that  which  he  adopted 
in  his  lectures,  although  he  deviated  from  it  in  some 
particulars. 

Although  between  forty  and  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  John  Hunter,  there  is 
one  part  of  his  labours  in  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy which  has  only  lately  become  known  to  the 
public.  He  left  behind  him  some  manuscript 
notes,  intended  to  be  introductory  to  the  study 
of  the  several  departments  of  his  museum.  These 
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are  now  being  published  in  the  catalogue;  and  they 
exhibit,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  those  powers  of 
observation,  of  tracing  resemblances  and  analogies, 
and  of  generalisation,  which  belong  to  genius, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  discoveries.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  an  accomplished  writer  would 
readily  convert  these  notes  into  essays,  not  less 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  certainly  contain- 
ing more  original  matter,  than  the  introductory 
chapters  which  we  read  with  so  much  delight  in 
Cuvier's  lectures. 

I  trust  that,  in  the  comparison  which  I  have 
now  made  between  Hunter  and  Cuvier,  I  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  any  want  of  respect  for  the 
last-mentioned  of  these  distinguished  philosophers. 
Such  are  the  riches  of  Cuvier's  reputation,  that 
there  can  be  no  inducement  to  claim  for  him  any 
part  of  the  wealth  of  others  ;  and  his  most  zealous 
admirers  cannot  reasonably  complain,  if  we  con- 
cede to  John  Hunter  the  superiority  as  a  com- 
parative anatomist  and  physiologist.  In  other 
matters  Cuvier  stands  without  a  rival.  He  was 
deeply  versed  in  natural  history,  which  Hunter 
cultivated  merely  as  subsidiary  to  anatomy.  By 
his  researches  respecting  the  fossil  remains  of 
animals,  he  became  the  inventor  of  an  entirely 
new  science;  of  that  science,  which  the  genius 
of  Buckland  has  made  one  not  only  of  universal 
interest,  but,  I  may  say,  of  practical  importance, 
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by  applying  it  to  the  illustration  of  the  great 
truths  of  Natural  Theology. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  arrangement  and  con- 
struction of  his  museum  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  evidence  of  John  Hunter's  labours  as  an  ana- 
tomist and  physiologist.  The  papers,  which  he 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  Observ- 
ations on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  CEconomy  ; 
his  Observations  on  Bees  ;  on  the  Structure  and 
CEconomy  of  Whales ;  and  other  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  not 
included  in  the  collection  to  which  I  have  just 
referred ;  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Teeth ;  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest 
reputation  in  this  department  of  science.  But  I  am 
sensible  that  I  have  no  right  to  make  that  demand 
on  your  attention,  which  I  must  make,  if  I  were  to 
enter  further  into  this  part  of  our  inquiry. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  what  John  Hunter 
has  done  in  pathology  and  surgery,  we  shall  find 
that  he  contributed  little  towards  the  improvement 
of  these  sciences,  in  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  improved  by  Wiseman,  Pott,  Samuel  Sharpe, 
Scarpa,  the  French  Academicians,  and  others, 
who  are  justly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  our  pro- 
fession. He  has  bequeathed  to  us  no  histories  of 
disease,  with  the  exception  of  his  Essay  on  the  In- 
flammation of  Veins,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Lues 
Venerea.  The  former  of  these  was  the  bcffinnino- 
of  a  new  investigation,  which,  prosecuted  and  com- 
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pleted  by  others,  has  led  to  great  results,  probably 
beyond  what  Hunter  himself  had  ever  anticipated. 
The  latter  is  a  most  elaborate  work,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  interesting  pathological  specula- 
tions, and  other  important  matter;  but  it  must, 
nevertheless,  be  acknowledged,  that  it  affords  but  an 
imperfect  representation  of  the  long  train  of  various 
symptoms,  which  fall  under  the  observation  of  an 
experienced  practitioner.  We  are  indebted  to  John 
Hunter  for  the  invention  of  that  mode  of  treating 
aneurysm,  by  the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  the 
tumour,  which  is  now  universally  adopted ;  an  oper- 
ation which  has  preserved  a  great  number  of  lives, 
and  which  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  was  the  result 
not  of  any  happy  accident,  but  of  great  knowledge 
of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  of  reflection.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  enumerate  some  practical 
improvements  in  the  art  of  treating  diseases  ema- 
nating from  other  sources,  which  might  Avell 
compete  with  this.  That  John  Hunter  was  a  great 
observer  of  disease  cannot  be  doubted.  His  patho- 
logical preparations  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  Lectures,  and  his  Lectures  just  now 
published  by  Mr.  Palmer,  afford  sufficient  evidence 
of  this  fact.  But  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  the 
science  of  his  profession,  he  did  not  travel  by  the 
ordinary  road,  and  he  must  not  be  measured  by 
the  standard  of  other  men.  His  object  was  to 
analyse  the  complex  processes  of  disease;  to  re- 
solve them  into  their  simpler  elements ;  and  thus 
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to  establish  principles  applicable  to  general  pa- 
thology, and  leading,  not  to  the  empirical  em- 
ployment of  new  remedies,  but  to  scientific  rules 
of  practice. 

Whether  we  consider  the  quantity  of  labour  and 
intellect  bestowed  upon  it,  or  the  influence  which 
it  has  exercised  over  the  peculiar  studies  of  our 
t  profession,  and  I  may  add  over  the  lot  of  human 
nature,  we  must  regard  the  treatise  on  the  blood  and 
inflammation,  as  the  greatest  result  of  John  Hunter's 
investigations.  It  was  the  work  of  his  whole  pro- 
fessional life ;  and,  although  the  doctrines  which 
it  contains  had  been  gradually  disseminated  through 
the  medium  of  his  Lectures,  and  his  conversation, 
such  was  his  anxiety  to  render  it  as  complete  as 
possible,  that  he  never  gave  it  to  the  world  him- 
self, and  it  was  at  last  published  by  his  executors. 
It  may  be  said  to  afford  the  first  example  of  the 
application  of  the  inductive  method  of  philosophy 
to  pathological  science ;  at  any  rate  there  was 
no  previous  instance  of  an  extensive  pathological 
inquiry  having  been  founded  on  a  long  series  of 
practical  observations  and  experiments,  and  pur- 
sued patiently  for  many  successive  years.  The 
general  accuracy  of  these  researches  is  proved  by 
this  circumstance,  that  very  few  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  inculcate  have  been  controverted  by 
later  discoveries.  The  importance  of  them  is 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and,  indeed, 
it  seems  now  difficult  to  understand  how  either 
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physicians  or  surgeons  could  have  entertained  any 
just  notions  of  disease  without  them. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  critical 
analysis  of  John  Hunter's  pathological  doctrines. 
I  shall,  however,  venture  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  circumstance  of  paramount  importance  :  In 
describing  the  phcenomena  and  laws  of  inflam- 
mation, he  has  also  described  the  natural  processes 
which  lead  to  the  reparation  of  many  local  injuries, 
and  the  cure  of  many  diseases.  He  has  presented 
to  us,  in  an  intelligible  form,  that,  which  was  ob- 
scurely portrayed  by  Cullen  under  the  name  of  the 
vis  rnedicatrix  natures  ;  and,  by  teaching  us  where 
we  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  he  has  contributed  more  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  healing  art  than  all  the  inventors 
of  remedies  who  had  gone  before  him. 


As  there  are  few  things  more  interesting  to  man 
than  the  study  of  human  nature,  so  is  there  no 
part  of  that  study  to  which  our  attention  can  be 
more  profitably  directed,  than  the  contemplation  of 
minds  like  that  of  John  Hunter,  which  not  only 
give  a  character  to  the  age  in  which  they  exist, 
but  transmit  their  influence  to  all  succeeding  ge- 
nerations. I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  shall  be 
excused,  if,  after  having  taken  a  brief  survey  of 
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what  John  Hunter  has  done,  I  proceed  to  consider 
the  nature  of  those  moral  and  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations, by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  ac- 
complish his  undertakings. 

The  first  thing  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  notice 
in  the  character  of  John  Hunter,  is  his  unrivalled 
perseverance  and  industry.    His  life  was  one  of 
incessant  labour.    He  slept  a  little  after  dinner, 
and  four  hours  were  devoted  to  sleep  after  mid- 
night; otherwise  he  was  constantly  employed  in  some 
one  of  his  pursuits.    When  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
brought  him  a  letter  of  introduction  on  his  coming  as 
a  student  to  London,  Mr.  Hunter  appointed  him  to 
call  upon  him  at  five  o'clock  on  an  October  morning. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  punctual  to  his  appointment,  and 
found  him  already  busily  engaged  dissecting  an 
insect  under  the  light  of  a  lamp.  Undoubtedly 
much  of  this  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  physical 
construction.    He  could  dispense  with  a  portion 
of  that  sleep  which  is  indispensable  to  others. 
His  animal  frame  enabled  him  to  make  exertions 
which  others  were  incapable  of  making.  But 
much  was  to  be  attributed  also  to  the  operation  of 
a  vigorous  and  energetic  mind,  triumphing  over 
the  weakness  of  the  body.    For  some  years  before 
he  died,  he  had  laboured  under  the  symptoms  of 
complicated  bodily  disease,   including  those  of 
angina  pectoris,  and  his  sufferings  were  often 
severe  and  alarming.    But  this,  which  would  have 
reduced  most  others  to  a  state  of  inaction,  made 
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little  difference  to  him.  His  pursuits  were  scarcely 
interrupted  by  it.  When  Mr.  Thomas  visited  him 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  in  that 
state  in  which  any  sudden  and  violent  emotion  of 
the  mind  might  have  endangered  his  life. 

Industry  may  lead  to  considerable  results  when 
combined  with  only  a  moderate  portion  of  talent ; 
but  what  may  it  not  accomplish  when  superadded 
to  great  sagacity,  a  spirit  of  observation,  and  the 
power  of  thinking  ?  John  Hunter  worked  in  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  ;  but  while  he  worked, 
he  observed  and  thought.  He  had  vast  powers  of 
reflection.  He  looked  at  the  thing  before  him 
over  and  over  again  ;  viewed  it  in  all  its  relations  to 
other  objects,  and  in  doing  so  his  mind  ascended 
even  to  the  most  remote  analogies.  He  not  only 
thought  himself,  but  was,  and  is,  and  will  still  be, 
the  cause  of  thinking  in  other  men.  Accurate  as 
he  was  in  his  observations  and  (with  some  very 
rare  exceptions)  logical  in  his  reasoning,  careful 
to  admit  nothing  as  certain  which  is  not  justified  by 
the  premises,  still  the  indications  of  a  speculative 
and  discursive  mind  may  be  found  in  all  his  works. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  may  perceive  in  them  many, 
and  those  not  doubtful,  anticipations  of  what  has 
been  done  by  modern  anatomists  and  physiologists  ; 
in  like  manner  as  in  the  queries  at  the  end  of 
Newton's  Optics  we  find  the  germs  of  many  late 
discoveries,  of  which,  at  the  time,  no  one  but 
Newton  himself  had  a  conception. 
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That  John  Hunter  was  ambitious  ;  that  he 
valued  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher ;  that  he 
was  not  insensible  of  the  stimulus  — 

"  Which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds, 
To  scorn  delights  and  seek  laborious  days," 

cannot  be  doubted.  I  fear  that  we  must  admit 
even  more  than  this  ;  and  that  his  desire  of  repu- 
tation sometimes  amounted  to  a  fault.  There  was, 
however,  a  principle  always  operating  in  his  mind 
with  much  greater  force  than  the  desire  of  repu- 
tation, and  that  was  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
He  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  As  I  have 
already  mentioned,  he  went  on  collecting  his  ob- 
servations respecting  the  vascular  system  and 
inflammation,  and  yet  had  never  published  them, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  When 
I  was  formerly  giving  lectures  as  Professor  of 
this  College,  I  found  in  a  drawer  of  the  museum 
what  appeared  to  be  some  pieces  of  dried  sticks. 
Mr.  Clift  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  they 
meant,  but  he  was  sure  that  they  meant  something, 
and  therefore  that  he  had  preserved  them.  When 
I  examined  them,  I  found  that  they  were  the 
result  of  some  interesting  experiments  in  vegetable 
physiology.  It  appeared,  from  one  of  them,  that 
he  had  made  the  first  and  most  important  of  the 
experiments  made  many  years  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Knight,  proving  the  descent  of  the  sap 
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through  the  vessels  of  the  bark.  Yet  these  spe- 
cimens had  no  ostensible  place  in  the  museum  ; 
and  they  would  have  been  swept  away  as  rubbish 
but  for  the  care  of  Mr.  Clift.  He  solved  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  circulation  of  the  crusta- 
ceous  animals,  which  others  since  his  time,  and 
Cuvier  among  the  rest,  have  endeavoured  to  solve 
in  vain.  These  things  could  not  be  displayed  in 
preparations :  the  drawings  representing  them, 
with  the  explanatory  notes  appended  to  them,  lay 
concealed  in  a  cabinet ;  and  I  doubt  whether  more 
than  half  a  dozen  persons  were  acquainted  with 
their  existence,  until  I  exhibited  them  in  my 
Lectures,  delivered  in  this  College,  in  the  year 
1821.  The  whole  of  these  observations  have  been 
lately  published  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  the 
museum,  and  have  been  thus  made  known  to  the 
world  at  the  end  of  more  than  forty  years  from  the 
time  of  John  Hunter's  death.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  of  this  kind.  If  John  Hunter 
had  been  influenced  by  a  hankering  after  repu- 
tation more  than  by  a  real  love  of  knowledge,  he 
would  never  have  trusted  to  the  chance  of  pos- 
terity doing  him  justice  in  these  matters. 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the  two 
Hunters,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  giving  the 
pre-eminence  to  the  younger  brother ;  but  that 
pre-eminence  did  not  belong  to  him  in  every 
thing.  I  have  described  what  William  Hunter  was 
as  a  lecturer;  but  John  Hunter  did  not  excel  in 
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this  capacity.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  compre- 
hend his  meaning.  William  Hunter  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  an  accomplished  writer:  John 
Hunter  had  no  learning,  in  the  common  accept- 
ation of  the  term  ;  he  composed  with  difficulty, 
and  no  small  effort  of  attention  is  sometimes  re- 
quired to  enable  us  to  comprehend  his  ill-arranged 
and  involved  sentences.  The  youngest  of  ten 
children,  he  probably  enjoyed  the  privilege  which 
a  younger  child  not  unfrequently  obtains,  of 
being  indulged,  and  of  being  allowed  to  take  his 
own  course  when  he  ought  to  have  been  employed 
in  study.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  his 
education  should  have  been  thus  neglected.  If 
he  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
language,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  more  of  his  ob- 
servations would  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity. 
At  all  events,  his  writings  would  have  exercised  a 
more  early,  and  a  more  extended,  influence  even  in 
this  country.  As  it  is,  they  are  not  estimated  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  foreign  countries,  simply  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  translating  them  into 
other  languages.  Yet  it  may  be  admitted  as  a 
question,  whether  he  would  have  derived  any 
advantage  from  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
highly  finished  education.  One  effect  of  such  an 
education,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  to  give  habits  of 
industry,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  fixing  the 
attention  ;  but  these  were  qualities  which  he  de- 
rived from  nature,  and  no  training  of  the  mind  in 
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early  life  could  have  improved  hirn  in  this  respect. 
Another  effect  of  education  is  to  correct  the  judg- 
ment, and  to  give  some  capability  of  thinking  to 
those  who  do  not  possess  it  naturally;  but  in  a 
really  great  mind,  like  that  of  Hunter,  judgment 
and  thought,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  an 
expression,  are  the  result  of  instinct,  more  power- 
ful than  education.  If  he  had  become  distin- 
guished as  a  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  a  great  learner  of  what  has  been 
done  by  others,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his 
talent  for  original  observation,  and  his  habit  of 
thinking  for  himself,  would  have  been  impaired ; 
and  that  he  would  have  been  rendered  incapable 
of  that  concentration  of  his  intellect  on  one  order 
of  subjects,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  investigations. 

John  Hunter  is  not  the  only  individual  who  has 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  sciences 
of  our  profession,  for  whom  we  are  indebted  to 
William  Hunter.  Hewson,  who  was  for  some 
time  associated  with  him  in  his  Lectures,  partook 
in  no  small  degree  of  his  master's  zeal  and  in- 
dustry :  and  his  works  shew  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  these  qualities,  when 
infused  even  into  a  mind  of  moderate  dimensions. 
Cruikshank  over-sensitive  and  hypochondriacal  as  he 
was  from  disease,  was  much  superior  to  his  prede- 
cessor Hewson.  His  physiological  papers,  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  his  Treatise 
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on  the  Absorbent  Vessels,  exhibit  a  combination 
of  genius  and  learning,  and  justify  us  in  assigning 
to  him  a  very  high  place  in  the  scale  of  men 
of  science.  Baillie,  the  nephew  and  the  pupil  of 
the  Hunters,  was  justly  celebrated  as  a  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  and  as  a  scientific  and  practical  phy- 
sician ;  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body  will  be  the  means  of  handing 
his  name  down  to  posterity  as  a  great  pathologist. 
Many,  who  are  now  present,  will  bear  testimony  to 
those  great  and  good  qualities  which  obtained  for 
him,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  profession :  his  sagacity,  his  knowledge,  his 
judgment;  his  sincerity,  his  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  the  total  want  of  selfishness, 
or  what  may  be  better  expressed  by  a  phrase  drawn 
from  another  language,  the  <)l><tn<l<ni4mmm&  de  soi, 
which  he  exhibited  on  all  occasions.  There  was 
another  distinguished  individual,  the  last  of  the 
school  of  the  Hunters,  who  was  joined  with  Dr. 
Baillie  in  instituting  this  annual  commemoration  of 
his  relative  and  preceptor  :  and  whom  I  feel  myself 
the  more  called  upon  to  mention,  as  I  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  many  acts  of  kindness  in  the 
early  part  of  my  professional  career,  and  as  I  can- 
not doubt  that  some  circumstances,  to  which  it  is 
painful  for  me  even  to  allude,  and  into  the  con- 
sideration of  which  I  certainly  do  not  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  enter,  have  tended  to  cast  a  shade 
over  the  merits  wliich  he  really  possessed.    I  shall 
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endeavour  to  describe  Sir  Everard  Home,  such  as 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  been,  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him.  He  was  a  great  practical 
surgeon.  His  mind  went  directly  to  the  leading 
points  of  the  case  before  him,  disregarding  all 
those  minor  points  by  which  minds  of  smaller 
capacity  are  perplexed  and  misled.  Hence  his 
views  of  disease  were  clear,  and  such  as  were 
easily  communicated  to  his  pupils  ■>  and  his  prac- 
tice was  simple  and  decided.  He  never  shrunk 
from  difficulties ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
have  a  pleasure  in  meeting  with  them,  and  over- 
coming them  :  and  I  am  satisfied  that  to  this  one 
of  his  qualities  many  of  his  patients  were  in- 
debted for  their  lives.  Much  valuable  inform- 
ation is  to  be  found  in  his  surgical  works,  and  his 
observation s-*n  ulcers,  and  those  on  the  diseases  of 
the  prostate  gland,  may  be  perused  with  advant- 
age by  the  best-educated  surgeons  of  modern 
times.  He  possessed  the  art  of  employing  every 
instant  of  his  time ;  and  could,  with  perfect  ease, 
transfer  his  attention  at  once  from  one  subject  to 
another  quite  different  from  it.  Hence  it  was  that 
he  was  enabled,  although  engaged  in  a  large  pri- 
vate practice,  to  pursue  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy  to  a  considerable  extent.  His  earlier 
papers  on  this  subject,  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  are  of  great  and  acknowledged 
value.  But,  unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  his 
ambition  rather  increased  than  diminished,  while 
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his  mental  powers  were  gradually  declining  under 
the  influence  of  an  indifferent  state  of  health,  and 
increasing  years.  In  his  latter  days  he  had  an 
overweening  anxiety  to  appear  before  the  world  as 
a  discoverer ;  and  his  friends  in  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society  too  readily  inserted  whatever  he 
offered  to  them  in  the  Society's  Transactions ;  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  many  of  his  later  commu- 
nications are  of  such  a  nature,  that  his  best  friends 
must  now  regret  that  they  were  ever  published. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  notice  other  in- 
dividuals, who  have  done  honour  to  our  College, 
and  among  whom  I  should  find  the  personal  friends 
of  many  of  us,  and  my  own  instructors  ;  but  there 
is  not  time  for  me  to  do  what  I  would  wish  in  this 
respect ;  especially  as  I  am  bound  not  to  pass  over 
in  silence  a  distinguished  member  of  our  profession, 
of  whom  death  has  deprived  us  since  the  last  Hun- 
terian  Oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Sir  William  Blizard  retained  his  faculties  but 
little  impaired,  even  when  he  had  entered  his 
ninety-third  year;  and  this  and  other  circum- 
stances combined  to  render  him  an  object  of 
interest  with  us  all.  He  stood  among  us  like  the 
remnant  of  a  former  age,  and  we  are  always  to 
bear  this  in  mind,  when  we  form  our  estimate 
of  his  professional  character. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  at  his  advanced 
period  of  life,  he  could  have  kept  himself  on  a  level 
with  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  day  ;  and  it 
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is  but  justice  that  wc  should  compare  him,  not 
with  those,  among  whom  he  died,  but  with  those 
who  were  his  competitors  in  the  meridian  of  his 
life.  We  find  that  he  then  occupied  a  considerable 
station  in  society,  and  he  retained  his  reputation 
for  so  long  a  time,  that  we  cannot  but  suppose  that 
it  rested  on  a  substantial  basis.  He  possessed 
extraordinary  zeal  and  energy  ;  unbounded  activity 
in  a  great  degree  supplied  the  place  of  steady  in- 
dustry, and  these  qualities  mainly  contributed  to 
his  elevation.  Of  a  sanguine  and  enthusiastic 
turn  of  mind,  he  carried  something  like  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  into  the  sober  pursuits  of  his  profession. 
To  this  College,  especially,  he  had  a  kind  of  ro- 
mantic attachment,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  he 
believed  that  all  the  world  joined  with  him  in  his 
admiration  of  it :  — 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 

It  was  curious  and  pleasing  to  see  so  much  of 
the  simplicity  of  a  boy  remaining  in  the  old  man, 
after  more  than  seventy  years  of  incessant  occupa- 
tion in  this  busy  world  ! 

Sir  William  Blizard  was  distinguished  for  a  re- 
markable degree  both  of  physical  and  of  moral 
intrepidity.  Of  the  former,  many  examples  were 
well-known  to  his  acquaintance ;  and  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  life,  was  a  demonstration  of  the  latter. 
Where  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  a  certain 
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line  of  conduct  was  the  proper  one  for  him  to 
pursue,  (and  in  this,  it  was  with  him  as  it  is  with 
most  of  us,  that  his  judgment  was  sometimes  right 
and  sometimes  wrong),  nothing  could  turn  him 
from  his  purpose.  His  own  private  interests  never 
entered  into  his  calculations.  Indeed,  with  respect 
to  these  he  was  careless  in  an  almost  extreme  degree. 
Many  years  ago  he  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
savings  derived  from  his  professional  labours,  by 
coming  forward  to  assist  a  near  relation  who  was 
in  embarrassed  circumstances  ;  and  he  never  re- 
deemed his  fortune  to  any  considerable  extent, 
although  he  certainly  might  have  done  so,  if  that 
had  been  his  object,  and  he  had  no  habits  of  per- 
sonal expense  to  prevent  him. 

Those  who  are  much  advanced  in  life,  generally 
form  a  lower  estimate  of  the  march  of  knowledge 
than  those  who  are  younger  :  and  this,  I  doubt 
not,  is  to  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  their 
knowing  less  of  what  lias  been  gained  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  attributed  also,  in  part,  to  their  knowing 
more  of  what  has  been  lost :  so  that  to  them  the 
march  of  knowledge  does  not  appear  to  be  al- 
together an  onward  movement.  Sir  William  Blizard 
formed  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  He  had 
a  great  respect  for  whatever  was  ancient ;  for  the 
outward  forms  of  things,  as  well  as  for  things  them- 
selves. At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
not  long  before  he  died,  he  began  his  examination 
of  a  candidate  in  the  following  manner: — "  Be  so 
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good,  Sir,  as  to  explain  to  me  the  difference  be- 
tween schindylesis,  synarthrosis,  diarthrosis,  and 
ginglymus  ?  "  The  young  man  hesitated,  evidently 
not  comprehending  the  question,  when  some  one 
suggested  to  Sir  William,  that  these  terms  were 
not  much  in  use  among  the  modern  teachers  of 
anatomy.  He  shook  his  head,  lamenting,  as 
much  in  earnest  as  in  joke,  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age. 


Those  extensive  alterations  which  the  increasing 
size  of  the  library  and  museum  rendered  necessary 
in  the  structure  of  the  College,  are  at  last  com- 
pleted ;  and  I  trust  that  the  greater  advantages 
which  we  shall  now  derive  from  this  institution, 
will  afford  us  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
inconvenience  which  has  arisen,  from  the  doors  of 
it  having  been  closed  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  library  at  this  time  contains  not  less  than 
20,000  volumes,  and  includes  the  most  valuable 
works  in  the  various  branches  of  medicine,  and 
in  general  science.     Besides  being  open  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  as  formerly,  it  will  be  open 
on  three  evenings  of  the  week  ;  an  arrangement, 
which  will,  as  I  conclude,   be  very  convenient 
to  those  gentlemen  who  are  much  engaged  in 
practice. 
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The  walls  of  the  former  museum  have  been 
elevated,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  second  gallery ;  and 
an  additional  building  having  been  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pathological  collec- 
tion, there  will  now  be  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing many  things  relating  to  natural  history 
and  comparative  anatomy,  which  were  not  dis- 
played before.  Various  osteological  specimens 
which  formerly  reposed  in  boxes  in  the  vaults  of 
the  College,  have  already  emerged  from  their  ob- 
scurity, forming  an  extensive  series  of  skeletons, 
and  the  whole  is  rendered  at  the  same  time  more 
interesting  and  more  intelligible  by  the  catalogue 
raisonne  which  is  now  advancing  rapidly  towards 
its  completion. 

The  lectures  illustrative  of  the  museum,  have 
hitherto  been  consigned  to  different  members  of  the 
College,  none  of  whom  have  found  it  convenient 
to  retain  the  office  of  professor  for  more  than  three 
or  four  years ;  and  who  being  engaged  in  other 
laborious  duties,  were  seldom  able  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken. 
Those  lectures  will  now  be  delivered  by  the  junior 
conservator,  Mr.  Owen,  whose  zeal  and  talents 
are  known  to  you  all ;  and  who,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  will  prove,  as 
I  venture  to  predict,  a  more  efficient  professor 
than  any  of  us,  who  have  preceded  him,  Thus 
there  will  be  established,  by  means  of  this  great 
museum  and  the  lectures,  a  school  of  what  may 
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be  called  "  the  science  of  life,"  such  as  has  never 
existed  in  this  metropolis  before,  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  this  will  ultimately  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  practical  results.  The  wards  of 
the  hospital  and  the  dissecting-room,  will  enable  the 
diligent  student  to  obtain  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  already  done  in  surgery,  and  to  become 
a  good  practical  surgeon  ;  but  those  who  would  earn 
for  themselves  pre-eminence,  by  adding  to  our  stores 
of  knowledge  and  improving  the  science  of  their  pro- 
fession, must  carry  their  views  further,  contemplat- 
ing the  phenomena  and  laws  of  life,  generally  ;  not 
as  they  are  exhibited  in  our  own  species  only,  but 
as  they  exist  in  the  whole  animal  creation.  If 
John  Hunter  had  confined  himself  to  a  knowledge 
of  human  anatomy,  however  minute,  and  to  mere 
clinical  studies,  his  treatise  on  the  blood  and  in- 
flammation could  never  have  existed.  I  need  go 
no  further  than  this.  This  indisputable  fact  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  convict  those  of  ignorance  and 
error,  who  hold  that  medicine  and  surgery  are 
but  empirical  arts,  and  that  physiological  researches, 
and  scientific  views  of  disease,  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  practical  physician  and  surgeon. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  inducements  which  I 
may  offer  to  the  junior  part  of  my  audience  to 
prosecute  these  interesting  studies.  Next  to  the 
moral  conduct  and  honourable  principles  of  its 
members,  is  there  any  thing  which  so  eminently 
tends  to  raise  our  profession  in  the  estimation  of 
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the  public,  as  its  connection  with  philosophical 
pursuits  ?  Is  it  not  an  advantage,  in  any  profes- 
sion, to  have  some  object  which  may  engage  the 
attention  beyond  the  drudgery  of  professional 
practice ;  to  which  the  mind  may  turn  with  de- 
light as  a  relaxation  from  severer  duties,  to  which 
it  may  retreat  as  a  refuge  in  the  hour  of  anxiety 
and  disappointment  ?  I  would  ask,  moreover,  if 
there  be  any  department  of  human  knowledge 
more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  ? 
are  there  any  sciences  which  offer  to  us  a  greater 
number  and  diversity  of  facts,  calculated  at  once 
to  awaken  and  gratify  curiosity,  or  to  excite,  in 
the  reflecting  mind,  feelings  of  a  sublimer  nature  ? 
Every  where  around  us,  in  the  air,  in  the  waters, 
on  the  surface,  and  even  in  the  dark  deep  caves  in 
the  recesses  of  the  earth,  we  recognise  the  operation 
of  that  mighty  principle  which  animates  the  uni- 
verse. We  trace  it  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
where  the  effects  which  it  produces  are  imper- 
ceptible to  our  unassisted  vision  ;  we  lose  sight  of 
it  only  at  that  point  at  which  the  power  of  lenses 
will  carry  us  no  further ;  and  geology  exhibits  it  to 
us  in  the  various  forms  which  life  assumed  in  those 
remote  and  mysterious  ages,  which  were  antecedent 
to  all  human  history.  A  boundless  field  is  open 
to  our  observation  ;  and  whatever  part  of  it  we  ex- 
plore, we  discover  subjects  of  admiration,  not  in- 
ferior to  those  which  are  presented  to  the  astro- 
nomer when  he  looks  into  the  starry  heavens.  It 
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is  in  this  part  of  the  creation,  more  than  in  any 
other,  that  we  discern  the  manifestations  of  the 
Creator.  In  the  history  and  structure  of  individual 
animals,  we  find  marks  of  intelligence,  power,  and 
benevolence,  beyond  what  our  minds  can  measure  ; 
while  the  uniformity  of  the  design  which  pervades 
the  whole  system,  affords  an  unanswerable  argument 
in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  cause  in  which  it  has 
had  its  origin. 


THE  END. 
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